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With a background of 10 years of cooperative extension work 
under the Smith-Lever Act, extension administrators and super- 
visors everywhere are seeking definite information upon which to 
base decisions affecting the future conduct of the work. Facts rather 
than opinions are needed. ‘The field study reported in this bulletin 
was made by the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, in coopera- 
tion with the State extension services of Iowa, New York, Colorado, 
and California. Considerable light is thrown upon concrete prob- 
lems concerning which extension leaders have long desired reliable 
information. The determination, in any adequate degree, of the 
results of extension teaching is a most complex matter.- Only some 
of the more obvious results are here shown. It is hoped the present 
study may be the basis for more comprehensive studies in the future. 


| 
FOREWORD : 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF STUDY 


Is cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics 
really reaching large numbers of rural people? 
‘ What better methods of farming and home making have been ac- 
" cepted by farmers and farm women as a result of extension teaching? 


1 For helping to plan the study and for making it possible to collect such a large number of farm and home 
records, the author is indebted to C. B. Smith, chief, Office of Cooperative Extension Work; R. K. Bliss, 
director of extension service, lowa; M. C. Burritt, former director of extension service, and D. J. Crosby, 
professor in charge of extension research, New York; Roud McCann, director of extension service, Colo- 
rado; and B. H. Crocheron, director of extension service, California. The writer also gratefully acknowl- 
edges the valuable assistance rendered by other representatives of the Office of Cooperative Extension Work 

~and of the State extension service in Iowa, New York, Colorado, and California, in obtaining field data. 
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What extension methods have been effective in obtaining the adop- 
tion of these improved practices? 

How do demonstrations compare in efectiveness with methods of 
the personal-service or propaganda type? 

In the effective conduct of extension work, how important are land 
ownership, size of farm, distance from the extension office, member- 
ship in the extension association, contact with extension workers, 
and participation in extension activities? 

What do farmers and farm women think of extension now that it 
has become established in a large number of counties? 

To obtain information regarding these and many other related 
ee the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, United States 

epartment of Agriculture, cooperated with State extension sery- 
ices in studying representative farms and homes in typical sections 
of the country. 

The data were collected by survey parties made up of State super- 
visory and administrative officers and subject-matter specialists and 
representatives of the Office of Cooperative Extension Work. In 
only a few cases was information collected by the county extension 
agents and then only sufficient to acquaint them with the field 
methods employed. Passieal calls were made at each farm located 
in the areas selected and both the farmer and the farm woman were 
interviewed if at home.* Comparable information was obtained from 
each farm* and recorded on questionnaire cards prepared for the 
purpose. Following is a sample of the card used. 


(Obverse) 


FARM AND HOME SURVEY OF THE RESULTS OF EXTENSION | 


Community»: 2.28: 25.22.23 Bar No: =. 24 (DStG 22.2. Renter 2... Owner’ =2-=._ Phone __-- 
nt 2 es See es iG @yv ess. 2 se. ss et. Se Pe eee oe Size of farm-_-_-_-_- 
feo pe.of Tanning. 22 ee Se ee 130110 eeplpeeane! WENO ecru ees Wind 'Gfiroadsnn.-<o eree ee 
Number in family: Adults ____-- Jataiors) ages? to. 6 yee Fy Fe 2G Miles to agent’s office_______---_- 
Member farm bureau (present) --_- (past) .... Member home bureau (present) --.- (past) -.._----- 
Wonnection with BxstensiOn WOrk Gace 8522 ee SU Sa EE oe a eee eee 
| Member of what farmers’ cooperative associations .__..-.--...---------------- @range ..-.. 4.85 
Pe COHSION ACLIV1U1ES,0N TAER]: 2-2 ote ee soe we oe rm ee tee oe oe ee 
[eels tomes: 15. (2 tsa fe eee aes tale) gL eee eee ee ee eee 
ls"Other extension activities attended or participated in —.___.=4. =... see ee ee ee 
Contacts with county agricultural agent __._.___--_- Home demonstration agent _......_.___._-___--- 


PU SEPOCIONIGES.— P32 Ho 2 ine eae ee eae eee yee = = ee ee 


| Glib agent 20 a oe. st EBroject lenders or committeemen..+.-2* =2 2 3o ee ee 
| 
| 


| f ; 
Extension agents involved 


| Farm and home _. Methods largely +: 


practices adopted responsible * County Home | = 
agricultural | demonstration Club agent Specialist 


| agent agent | | | 


* Use following abbreviations: Correspondence (cor.), office calls (0: c.), telephone calls (tel.), farm | 
visits (f. v.), study courses (st. c.), leader training (1. tr.), bulletins (bul.), circular letters (cir. 1.), | 
meetings (mtg.), news service (n. s.), extension schools (e. s.), demonstrations—adult (dem. a.), | 
junior (dem. jr.), indirect contacts (ind.). 


2 In some eases it was necessary to obtain the information relating to the farm from the woman or the 
information relating to the home from the man. No one was found at home in the case of 6 per cent of 
the farms visited. : 

3 The term ‘‘farm’”’ as used in this publication refers to the farm and home as an economic unit and to 
the various individuals composing the operator’s family. 
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(Reverse) 


List below names of members of family who have carried on a junior project. 


Present Years in 


Name age ees Project 
CEO gece pees ee ee I a a a a ag ae ee ae ial ee Ee ed 
OF ee epee 2 ee Se Be DE eS EC Te Ere ee Cee oe ee 
pa NNER Dees fue ey ee eee hse ee he a ee ee 
Training after club . Present contact with Standing in 
work Present occupation extension work community 
reine SAY cot Sak Re ee ae OF oe a ee ne Oe ee 
OP pee nec setts bys Ee a ar (EE ge enn ee aS, (Ene an ee Ss 
Te wee eet Le ORS Ea EE Ee eS (ee eee ea ae eee eee ee ee 


Why was membership in farm bureau or home bureau discontinued: _________-_-___-_-_---_-_-_-_- 


Essentially the same questionnaire was used for all four areas. In 
the first survey made in lowa, however, not quite as detailed informa- 


course, made in the questionnaire card to suit local conditions. 

Only actual farms were included in the study and no information 
_ was obtained from persons living in small villages or from those in 
_ the open country who did not operate farms. Before starting the 
_ field work considerable time was spent in the county extension office 
preparing information relative to the extension activities carried on 
-_ in the county. Im all cases those participating in the field survey 
_ were thoroughly acquainted with local work in order that more intel- 
ligent questions might be asked. 


AREAS INCLUDED IN STUDY 


In the four States—lowa, New York, Colorado, and California— 

- cooperating in this study,’counties were selected where extension 

work had been carried on for several years and which were typical 

| of large agricultural sections of the States. Within each county, an 

effort was made to select an area representative of the extension 

' work of the county. The number of records obtained in each area 

varied with the number of areas within the State and the personnel 

assigned by the State extension director to assist in collecting the 
field data. 

The first field data were collected during the summer of 1923 in 
Marshall County, Iowa, where an area comprising five townships 
was covered. In New York, during the fall of 1923 and the spring of 
1924, three areas of approximately two townships each were covered in 
Chenango, Monroe, and Jefferson Counties. The Colorado and Cali- 
fornia areas were surveyed during the fall of 1924. In Colorado, 


tion was obtained as in the later surveys. Minor changes were, of 


wiaes 


FS 
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the area included the entire southern half of Logan County. The 

California areas covered a territory of about 36 square miles in the 

irae of Stanislaus County and the southeastern half of Butte 
ounty. ’ 

It will be noted from Table 1 that the seven counties involved 
represent widely differing types of agriculture and size of extension 
problem, as measured by the number of farms in each county. At 
the time of the field work organized extension had been under way in 
these counties from 6 to 12 years. All of the counties employed a 
home demonstration agent as well as an agricultural agent. The three 
New York counties employed boys’ and girls’ club agents. One of 
the New York counties also employed an assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent and a part-time assistant county agent. One of the Cali- 
fornia counties employed two assistant agents and the other one as- 
sistant agent. 

The large variation in agriculture, size of counties, and number of 
county extension agents employed, as well as in the amount of spe- 
cialist assistance available from the State agricultural colleges makes 
the composite area a fairly typical cross-section of the Hastern, 
Central, and Western States. 


TaBLe 1.—Areas included in extension field studies, 1923-24 


| 
County extension staff 
oak, iD ae pe sito Nee 
Num : ot tlarm 
ae Type of agriculture | ber of 7 Gui te ae pe 
farms Line of work under | workers records 
way | attime obtained 
of survey 
] 
iow hall Grai {Agricultural t 6 ig YT 
Marshall. | Grains.) eee F gricultural agent__-.__-__- 
Livestock_..____-- \ 2, 315 \Home demonstration agent-.- 6 chan 549 
New York: 
Ghenanpo-_.) Dairy 2 2s } {A gricultural agent__--.._--- 9 1 | 
Cabbage. 2 - 2.2.2 3, 888 |; Home demonstration agent_. 5 | 1 ; 330 
Potatoes 222 ot \club AP ONL -o- 9 eee ee 4 | 1 | 
Monroe_---- i py 0b: eee ees 5 | | eter dgenteuss. coe 1l 114% | 
Potataes 3-25 2s 5,174 Home demonstration agent_- 6 x - 513 
By oF (6): ee a, 1 Ag |Club ALCUbe. = te et ee 2 | 1 | 
Jeiferson.224| Oatss— 3-- hss es [Asricultural degen. sees 12 ] | 
Mayet: 5. fm See 5,151 “Home demonstration agent-_- 8 1 > 382 
NBT 1h 3 See re 2 os Club N42 01 Rae eae ee eee ee 2 1 | 
Colorado: 
Logan..-.--- jee beets__.._-.- 4 974 {ausleultinel Ggant. 4 esse. 12 Hag 765 
Livastowien. 56 | Home epee webe-hecamn agent__ 6 Lad 
al ifornia: 
Stanislaus.... Deciduous fruit_-- i . 
Grapes: 2422 ee 4. 566 Agricultural agent-_-_-.-__---- 9 | Bt 749 
Widlons 23 aS Home demonstration agent_- 3 Lod 
GTR Ve nc. eee 
Butte ss52 Deciduous fruit - - - : 
Gitrus frnte 2 2219 Ee ine te epent-& 24 2-.. 2) AY 666 
Rice 3.20575 Sees. 2 Home demonstration agent_-_ 2 ay 
Daivestock.2-f-.- 2 J — 
Total. 02 ee oo Ee te ee ee ee es ee 2 ES ee eee 3, 954 


1 A special assistant agent is employed six months of each year. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN AREAS AT TIME OF STUDIES 


The effects of low prices for agricultural products upon the point 
of view and outlook of the farmer and the various members of his 
family were apparent in all of the areas studied. Low prices for grain 
and livestock had compelled retired farmers in Iowa again to take 
up the operation of farms sold or rented during the more prosperous 


4 
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times, and in Colorado these same factors had caused the abandon- 
ment of large numbers of dry-land farms, resulting from the subdi- 
vision of range land during the period of high prices. In New York 
low prices for potatoes, cabbage, fruit, grain, and milk caused wide- 
spread discontent. In California almost unprecedented drought dur- 
ing 1924 was an added discouraging influence. It is probable that 
under these unfavorable economic conditions farmers and farm 
women interviewed gave information less favorable to extension work 
than would have been the case during a prosperous season. 


GENERAL INFORMATION RELATING TO FARMS STUDIED 


Records were obtained from 3,954 farms and homes. Of this num- 
ber 549 were for Marshall County, Iowa; 1,225 for Chenango, Mon- 
roe, and Jefferson Counties, N. Y.; 765 for Logan County, Colo.: 
and 1,415 for Stanislaus and Butte Counties, Calif. In the case of 
74 per cent of the farms, the operators were the owners. (Table 2.) 
The highest percentage of owner-operators was in the California 
areas and the lowest percentage in the Iowa area. The average size 
of farm was 159 acres, ranging from 355 in Colorado to 83 in Cali- 
fornia. Telephones were found in 44 per cent of the homes in the 
New York, Colorado, and California areas. Fifty-two per cent of 
the farms in these three States were situated on improved roads. 
These 3,954 farms were situated at an average distance of 14 miles 
from the county extension office. The longest average distance was 
18 miles in New York and the shortest 10 miles in California. 


TABLE 2.—General information relating to farms included in study 


' Item Number | Percentage 
Matinee Omer econdsiOU Laine des. ee Ree ee ee Se ee 3, 954 100 
A Ani ODE RANG Os VEOMMONSe 2 ses ae an ee ib SL ene tg Se pa oe 2,945 74 
BAS VCs UCSC BENIN Gere tee genes Se ae Furs ea NS acres_- VS ee A See 
PiGuigseumyiMemrare PHONES! see ae 28 ee | Sere ee eee Se SO et 14,519 44 
Papuan enna VEO. TOAGS: 5.) sa soe 52 ee es 11,756 52 


AVerafe @istance to county extension-omicess 0. oe miles__| Lae A ae ee 


1 For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa. 


CONTACT WITH EXTENSION WORKERS AND PARTICIPATION IN 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


In three of the four States concerned—Iowa, New York, and 
. California—the farm bureau has been the principal farmers’ or- 
ganization cooperating with the extension forces in promoting ex- 
tension work. In two of the States—New York and California 
home bureaus or home departments of the farm bureau have been 
developed to assist in forwarding the home demonstration program. 
Of the farm operators in Iowa, New York, and California, 34 per 
cent were enrolled as farm-bureau members, and an additional 21 
per cent had been members previously. In the New York and 
California areas, 16 per cent of the farm women were enrolled in the 
home bureau or in the home department of the farm bureau, and an 
additional 9 per cent had been previously enrolled. Some member 
of the farm family had functioned as a local leader of extension activi- 
ties in the case of 11 per cent of all the farms. (Table 3.) 


os 
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TaBLe 3.—Contact with extension workers and participation in extension activities 


Item Number Percentage 
| see Velo ee 
Farm:and home records obtained 8-22 S22 528 Sie ee ee ee re er ee Se 3, 954 100 
Members of farm bureau’ (past and'present)=- = eo ae ee see ee 11,774 55 
Members of home bureau (past and present) .........--..-.....--....._----.-.---- 2 673 25 
Farmisrepresented: by Jocal leaders :~ 32s 2 eee i Bae Pe eS al 431 11 
Farms on which extension activities had been conducted_-_._-___-_---_----------- 586 15. 
Other farms participating, in extension setivities. <2  e  e e | 1,773 45. 
arms, with boys and‘eivis in club: workess eet eee 499 13 
Farms reporting contact with: 
Some member of the extension ‘Service - aes =e oo ee e ee 2132 69 
County agnculturahagent.. =>. 2 sa ee eee eee eee 2, 330 59 
Home demonstration/acents SQ. <. ee ee Sa 2 ee ee 1, 308 33 
Subject-matter spectalist.: 25. o2 ee et ee LE Ae eee 1,148 29 


1 For three States only, Colorado not being included. 
2 For the States of New York and California only. ’ 


The farm operator or members of his family had attended or taken 


part in some extension activity in the case of 60 per cent of the farms. 


(Fig. 1.) Field demonstrations, meetings, or other extension activities 


Fic. 1.—A field meeting to discuss the growing of legumes. Attendance at similar extension activi- 
ties was reported in the case of 60 per cent of the farms studied 


relating to either the farm or the home were reported on 15 per cent 
of the eee Boys and girls on 13 per cent of the farms were either 
enrolled in club work or had been at some previous time. Direct 
contacts between representatives of the extension service and mem- - 
bers of the farm family as a result of office calls, farm home visits, 
meetings, and the like, were reported in the case of 69 per cent of the 
farms. Contact with the county agricultural agent was reported by 
59 per cent of the farms, with the home demonstration agent by 33 
per cent of the farms, and with the subject-matter specialist of the 
college by 29 per cent of the farms. 


FARMS AND HOMES REACHED BY EXTENSION 


The highest percentage of farms and homes effectively reached 
was 88 per cent in a county where organized extension work had 
been under way 12 years, and the lowest percentage was 60 in a 
county having cooperated with the State college and the United 
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States Department of Agriculture in the conduct of extension work 
but six years. tg 
A measure of the effectiveness of extension work is the adoption 
of better farm and home practices by farmers and home makers. 
The use of such improved practices advocated by the extension 
service was reported by 2,912, or 74 per cent, of the 3,954 farms 
studied, and 9,833 practices, or an average of 3.4, were reported 
adopted on these farms. (Table 4.) Agricultural practices only 
were reported adopted on 68 per cent of the 3,954 farms and home- 
economics practices only in 32 per cent of the homes. 
The highest percentage of farms adopting agricultural practices 
only was 82 in a county employing a county agricultural agent 12 
years, and the lowest 52 in a county employing an agent 6 years. 


Fic. 2.—A pruning demonstration. The influence of the field, barn, and home demonstrations was 
reported in connection with 42 per cent of the improved practices adopted 


In the case of home-economics practices, the highest percentage of 
homes reporting the adoption of practices taught by the extension 
service was 47 in a county where a home-demonstration agent had 
been at work 6 years, and the lowest percentage 22 in a county 
where a home-demonstration agent had been at work but 2 years. 


TaBLE 4.—Farms and homes reporting the adoption of new or better practices 


Item Number | Percent: | 4 verage 
age | 
Harn antunome-fTecords. obtained _.-.-___--=_=--_.--22:~--ecece- eee ee e 3, 954 100 '|-< See 
Farms reporting some changed practices________________-_____- RAT ee AoE 2, 912 v4 he kee 
EE PGIDDE Ge ge(a S S Cam  or  e OUR Sa tee ee 3.4 
Farms reporting agricultural practices changed---______.__________--__---- 2, 687 68) |. eee 
PrersiepEnctices changed’ 4445 6-2 Spee eet G;'O79: (2-2-2. 2 2.6 
Homes reporting home-economics practices changed -_-____-_______________- 1, 285 = el Bs ae 
Home-economics practices changed---____2________- Ere ee Fe aE E 2. S54 |enet Tae: 2.2 


The 9,833 new or better farm and home practices adopted on these 
farms as a result of extension effort represent, in so far as possible, 


| 
| 
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definite practices, such as orchard pruning, orchard spraying, poultry 
culling, grasshopper poisoning, treating seed wheat for smut, canning 
fruits and vegetables, use of dress form in sewing, and the like. 
(Figs. 2 and 3.) No attempt was made, however, to work out a 


TaBLeE 5.—Agricultural practices adopted by 5 per cent or more of the farms 


| 


| 


lowa New York Colorado California ! 
Per- | Per- | Per- Per- 
centage centage centage centage 
Practice of farms Practice of farms Practice of farms Practice of farms 
adopt- adopt- | adopt- adopt- 
ing ing ing ing 
Livestock mar- 46 Oat-smut treat- 25 | Wheat varieties-_ 24 | Pruning trees--_-| 32 
keting. ment. | 
Poultry culling- 27 Orchard spray- 24, Grasshopper 14 Pruning vines.--! 13 
ing. _ __ control. 
Orchard spray- 17 | Marketing milk- 14 Poultry culling__ 14. Poultry culling_-! 9 
ing. | | | 
Tuberculin LZ a) PhAI Goss Bee 14 A@orn.23 22-6 13: | drrigationz: ects. 8 
testing. | 
Soy beans------ 16) }\ Corme:22: so. oa 12 | Prairie-dog con- | Lt 
trol. 
Ogisieevee = ©. 16 | Orchard piuning- 8 Swine breeding_- 10 
Wool marketing 7 | Oats (general) _-- 8 Wheat-smut | 9 
treatment. | 
Pinte <2 22 oe 5 Potato-seed 8 | 
treatment. 
Poultry culling. - ii 
Tuberculin test- i | 
ing. 
Potato-seed 6 | ) 
sources 
AU aie te seat | 6 
|. Wheat, .-_.-24.. 6 | 
| Fertilizers__-_.-_- 6. 
| Dairy feeding --- 5 | | 


/ 
| | i 


1The wide range of agricultural production in the California areas accounts for the short list of out- 
standing practices adopted. 


TaBLe 6.—Home-economics practices adopled by 5 per cent or more of the homes 


} 


Iowa New York Colorado 


| 
| California 
2) ~~ : | aw ao 7. ~ 
1 
Per- | Per- | Per- bere 
ner ae gad pee 
Aehic v0) aRnbine 10) 44 oO : to) 
Practice hones Practice Hames Practice | homes Practice homes 
adopt- | adopt- | adopt- _ adopt- 
ing | ing ing ing 
Canning________ 33 |. Canning - 2. __.| 24 | Canning---_-___-.| 17 | Dress forms ----- 14 
Nutrition —-___-- AeA ig S12), te Yaa ag 9 | Millinery ------- 8 | Millinery .. .---- 12 
Sewing. --_----- 12 | Dress forms ----- | 7 | Dress forms.--.--- 6 Se (gen- 9 
| eral). | 
Dress forms----- 10-| Nutrition, ....<-2| 5 | Sewiig.2.2--.... 6 | Canning... -__...) 6 


classification of practices in advance of field work and to fit all 
changed practices reported into such a classification. 

Practices as reported by farmers and farm women were recorded 
in as definite a way as possible and these classified later. <A lst of 
the more outstanding practices reported in each of the four States 
is given in Tables 5 and 6. This list represents only a small part of 
the entire list of practices reported in any of the areas. It will be 
noted that, although agricultural practices varied with the different 
types of agriculture in the different States, the home practices 
reported remained fairly constant in all of the areas involved. 
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EXTENSION METHODS WHICH INFLUENCED FARMS TO CHANGE 
PRACTICES 


Every farmer and farm woman interviewed was asked to name the 
extension means or agencies which had influenced in any way the 
adoption of each of the improved practices reported adopted. This 
was rather difficult information to obtain, because in many cases the 
changed practices had resulted from the cumulative effect of several 
means none of which was outstanding. In other cases, however, the 


extension method which had influenced the home maker or farmer to 


adopt the better practice was definite and clear-cut. 
For purposes of this study, the means or instruments commonly 
employed in extension work have been roughly classified in three 


Fic. 3—Home demonstration group learning to use the gummed-paper dress form. The making of 
such forms was one of the outstanding home practices reported in all areas 


groups: (1) The personal-service group including farm and home 
visits, correspondence, office calls, telephone calls, study courses, 
leader-training meetings, and extension schools where systematic 
instruction is yen ; (2) the propaganda group including meetings, 
bulletins, exhibits, circular letters, and news service; and (3) the 
object-lesson group including adult and junior demonstrations. In 
addition to these three groups a fourth might be added to take care 
of the indirect spread of practice growing out of personal-service, 
pepeennde. and object-lesson methods. A farmer may copy a 

etter practice adopted by his neighbor and in turn pass it on to 
several other farmers. Thus the original extension method involved 
soon becomes difficult to identify. 

Of the 2,912 farms reporting the adoption of better practices, 68 per 
cent reported the influence of methods falling in the propaganda 
group, the variation in percentage in the four States ranging from 51 
to92. (Table7.) Methods falling in the personal-service group were 
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mentioned as influencing 27 per cent of the farms, the lowest percent- 
age being 11 and the highest 43. Object-lesson methods were cited 
by 58 per cent of the farms, the extremes being 43 per cent and 
79 per cent. Indirect influences were reported by 49 per cent of the 
farms in three States. Leaving indirect influences out of considera- 
tion, the percentage of farms reporting propaganda methods was 
highest in every State, with object-lesson methods second, and 
personal-service methods third. Sixty-eight per cent of the farms 
reported having been influenced by the county agricultural agent to 
adopt better methods, 35 per cent by the home demonstration agent, 
and 24 per cent by the subject-matter specialist. 


TABLE 7.—Methods reported as having influenced farmers and home makers to 
adopt better practices ! 


| Percent- 
Item Number age 
Farms'reporting changed practices: 2... 5 i 83. See eee 2, 912 | 100 
Farms reporting influence of: 
Propaganda Mevaods:—- 2.2.2 eae pe ee 2 sc oe eee 1,981 | 68 
Parsonal-servies MSLNOGS, - 2.40 est ee 798 27 
Winery-leSSon MEEROGS.... = _ 38-22 ne ake. ee ae ee ee 1, 710 | 58 
Raorect influences: 2 Lt Pea | ee ee ee Dee eee te ea 49 
County agrcunairal agent... 2-2" eee ee. 3. He ee 1, 987 68 
Home demonsmawen agent as 5.) a ee ee eee 1, 007 35 
Sabiect-matter gpacialist . --<532 20. 5 AA 4 Se eee 718 24 


aoe Ye ib PEERLESS Bs : LSS 2 SE 
1 One farm may have been influenced by methods falling within more than one group and by more 
than one representative of the extension service. 
2 For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa. 


EXTENSION METHODS WHICH INFLUENCED THE ADOPTION OF 
INDIVIDUAL PRACTICES 


On the basis of individual practices, propaganda methods were 
mentioned in connection with 57 per cent of the 9,833 practices 
reported changed. (Table 8.) Personal-service methods were re- 
ported as having been partly influential, at least, in bringing about 
the adoption of 16 per cent of all practices reported. In connection 
with 43 per cent of the practices, object-lesson methods were cited, 
and indirect influence affected 26 per cent of the practices. The 
groups of extension methods maintain the same relative standing in the 
case of individual practices changed as in the case of farms reached. 

The county agricultural agent was mentioned as influencing 55 
per cent of all practices adopted, the home demonstration agent 27 
ner cent, and the subject-matter specialist 18 per cent. 


TaBLE 8.—Methods reported as having influenced the adoption of individual 


practices } 
Item Number | Percentage 

Practices reported adopted-~_:..-...--- 2.2. nee eee : et gt eae 9, 833 100 
Practices influenced by: 

Prapagandavmethods..;.. 3%: 5 Ae 43. 02 ee ee ere 5, 604 67. 

Personal-servics methods. (455) 920) Be A Ee eee a 1, 580 16 

Object-lesson methods... _- -<3.-224524 5. 4 ee ee 4, 243 43 

Indirect influences___________- le Ei cp 8 oes ae is ago ae 22,159 26 

County. agricultufal arent! oc) 50 Seca Caer ae a le eee | 5, 393 55 

Home demonstration heent:..._.< pon ee ee ee ee ee 2, 649 27 

Sabject-matter specialist: 28+) kit Oe A eee ee 1, 804 18 


1 One practice may have involved several methods and more than one representative of the extension 
service. 
2 For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa 
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- In three States‘ detailed information was obtained on individual 
extension methods which resulted in improved practices being 
adopted. Table 9 shows the relative influence of the methods 
reported. The emphasis placed on different extension methods in 
the different areas has an important bearing upon the frequency 
with which these methcds were reported. Personal-service methods, 
such as farm visits and office calls, stand out in Colorado. (Figs. 4 
and 5.) The method demonstration meeting received major em- 
phasis in California. In New York, extension bulletins, news serv- 
ice, and circular letters were reported more frequently than in the 


Fig. 4.—A farmer calling at the county extension office for information. Five per cent of the 
practices adopted were traced to the influence of office calls 


other States. Regardless of the extent to which the different exten- 
sion means and agencies have been emphasized, the same general 
relationship exists between groups of methods in all three States. 


TABLE 9.—Relative influences of extension methods reported 


NY Percent- y Percent- 
ero age of sri oho: age of 
Method responsible practices se Method responsible practices total 
affected Practices affected practices 
changed® changed® 
Adult demonstrations___-__-- 3, 480 42.0 | Junior demonstrations-----__- 198 24 
Lost eS 9 ee eer 3, 431 41.4 | Extension schools__..________- 154 1.9 
“7 See aa 2, 159 26.0 | Correspondence-.-----.---___- 123 1.5 
oo Ea ee eee 904 10.9 || Leader training._.......-._-- 115 1.4 
oY Uy aes eee 833 10.0 || Circular letters. _....._..._- 2 110 Zs 
Tot: Tir 813 rey dl ee CRU TT Be Do 35 .4 
Lore Ee Ee ae 434 & 2) 1 Study Courses. 2.2. 26 .3 


« For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa. 
+ One practice may have involved several methods. 


‘In Iowa, information relating to groups of methods only was obtained. 


' 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING THE ADOPTION OF PRACTICES 


In addition to the extension means and agencies which were 
reported as having had some influence upon the adoption of improved 
practices, there are many other factors which have doubtless had 
their effect also. Among them the following might be mentioned: 
Condition of land occupancy, size of farms, distance from the county 
| extension office, membership in the extension association, and par- 
. ticipation in extension activities. A discussion of these factors 
will help to bring out differences between the farms adopting im- 
| proved practices and those making no change as the result of exten- 


| 
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sion teaching. 


Fig. 5.—The county agricultural agent answers questions relating to potato growing while making 
a farm visit. Ten per cent of the changed practices were associated with contacts made with 
extension agents on the farm or in the home 


< 


CONDITION OF LAND OCCUPANCY 


Owing to the greater interest in building up the productive powers 
of the farm and improving the farm home, owner operators might be 
expected to avail themselves of extension work to a greater extent 
than tenant operators. This is brought out in Table 10. Seventy- 
four per cent of all farms were operated by owners and 26 per cent by 
tenants. The owner group farmed 142 acres as compared wit 
208 acres by tenants. Seventy-one per cent of the owners adopted 
improved agricultural practices as compared with 60 per cent of the 
tenants. Improved farm-home practices were adopted by 32 per cent 
of the owners and 34 per cent of the tenants. In spite of the smaller 
farms, a considerably larger proportion of owners than of tenants 


epee emer EEE SS 


Ee ee ry 
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adopted improved agricultural practices. In the case of* home 


‘practices adopted, ownership carried with it no apparent advantages. 


TasBLe 10.—Condition of land occupancy in relation to farms changing 


practices 
Percentage of farms changing 
P practices Average 
Number ee. s Average |__ number 
Group of ae a size of of prac- 
farms facais farms Agri- re Any : Ape 
43 > 
cultural nomics | Practice 
Acres 
Saar em es ts 2, 945 7 142 71 32 76 as 
Ca ie ot io re. Mt GUS 26 208 60 34 67 3.0 


z 
i 


SIZE OF FARM 


Although the number of acres may be a reasonably satisfactory 
Measure of size of the farm business in a region where the type of 
agriculture is fairly uniform, this is not true where widely different 
types of agriculture are carried on. To partially overcome this diffi- 
culty, the Aucins in each State have been divided according to acreage 
into three groups nearly equal in number. The small, medium, and 
large sized groups have then been combined, although the acreage 
limitations of the groups in the different States are not the same. 
From Table 11 it will be noted that the percentage of farms adopt- 
ing better practices increases steadily with increased size. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the large farms reported adoption of practices taught 
by the extension service as compared with 74 per cent of the medium- 
sized farms and with 69 per cent of the smallfarms. The advantage 
of increased size, however, is not great and affects the adoption of 
home practices as well as agricultural practices. 


TaBLeE 11.—Relation of size of farm to number of farms changing practices 


Percentage of farms changing 


practices | Average 

Number’ Avergae number 

Group : of size of em | of praec- 

arms farms . ome tices 
Agri- Any 
eco- e changed 
cultural nomics | Practice 
Acres | 

ee 8 DESO Ee pee eee COs ae 1,172 58 62 28 69 3.0 
Whomitrnp rete oe NN ee 1, 556 120 68 33 74 3.4 
LLADEVE Dace je Spee eae eg 9 al ae le oe a ee 1, 226 304 | 73 36 fi Sk 


DISTANCE FROM COUNTY EXTENSION OFFICE 


That extension reaches the farms and homes at a distance from 
the county extension office as well as those close by is brought out in 
Table 12. The farms located on an average of 24-miles from the 
extension office adopted improved practices in 82 per cent of the cases 
as compared with 73 per cent of those 15 miles away and 68 per cent 
of those only 6 miles away. Apparently the work of both the county 
agricultural and home demonstration agent is appreciated fully as 
much by those who are far from as by those who are near extension 
headquarters. It is equally apparent that extension agents are 
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touching the people living in the open country even more intimately 


than those living close to town. . 
TABLE 12.—Relation of distance from county extension office to farms changing _ 
practices | 
Percentage of farms chang- | 
ing practices _ Average 
Number | 4Verage number 
Group ‘of farms distan¢er (= ra of 
, of farms : < practices 
Agri- Home | Any  chanved 
cultural /economies) practice one 
Miles | 
PineersO miles 6.2942 ako se Ee ie wel 5. 5 63 27 | 68 | 3. 2 
MPEG US aIES 2 C2... aoc sae eS 1, 894 14.7 68 33 | 73 | Ce g 
eOmmiles andaver_= - iio..5.. 22-4. 889 23. 8 76 39 82 3.1 


' 


NATURE OF ROADS 


Only 2 per cent more of the farms located on improved roads (con- 
crete, macadam, gravel) reported changed practices than of the farms 
located on unimproved or dirt roads (Table 13). This would indicate 
that extension workers are reaching the people living on back roads 
just as effectively as those living on main highways. 


Percentage of farms changing 
practices Average 
Number | Percent- num ber 
Group | of farms | 28° of all Gee of 
farms _Agricul- Home Any pec 
tural economics) practice 8 
InypLoved YOaUSs 2. ses xe ee eee 7oo 52 68 | 32 7 3.5 
Cha proved TORUS” == 2. et o4 Se ee 1, 649 48 | 67 28 72 = | 


1 For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa. 
MEMBERSHIP IN EXTENSION ASSOCIATIONS 


In three of the States—Iowa, New York, and California—the 
farm bureau has been the farmers’ organization cooperating with 
public agencies in forwarding the extension program. As would 
naturally be expected, a larger proportion of those enrolled in this 
association have been influenced by extension to adopt better prac- 
tices than in the case of those not affiliated with the association. 
Table 14 indicates that 86 per cent of the present farm-bureau 
members reported changed agricultural practices as compared with 
80 per cent of the former members and 47 per cent of the nonmembers. 


TasBLe 14.—Membership in farm bureau as related to number of farms changing 
practices } 


Percentage of farms changing | 


practices Average 
Number Percent- number 

Group Of fans ALO Pe ar dae. of 
| farms | Agricul- | Home | Any _| Practices 

tural economics) practice ohare 
Members of farm bureau..._-_--.--------- 1 VF 0938") Cet irad 86 47 91 | 4.3 
Wormerimembers... -.0) So. es 679 | 21 80 | 36 84 3. 4 
MNOMIMEIMDErS.... oa: eee | = ee | 1, 417 45 47 | 20 55 2.4 


1 For three States only, Colorado not being included. 
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- Home departments of the extension association exist in two of the 
States involved, New York and California. From Table 15 it will 
be noted that 81 per cent of the members of the home bureau, or 
home department, adopted home-economics practices as compared 
with 68 per cent of the former members and 14 per cent of the non- 
members. 

The average number of practices adopted by members was twice 
the number adopted by nonmembers in the case of both the farm 
bureau and the home bureau. A much smaller proportion of the 
nonmembers of the home bureau were reached with home practices 
than nonmembers of the farm bureau with agricultural practices. 


TABLE 15.—Membership in the home bureau, or home department, as related to 
number of homes changing practices } 


Percentage of farms changing 


ractices Average 
Wares Percent- ~ number 

Group of farms | 28° of all ] of 
_ farms  Agricul-'| Home | Any peti 

tural economics) practice g 

Members of home bureau, or home de- 

(ir ToT j2e- 2) edna oe Member lek ee ee 436 | 16 84 81 97 5.5 
Warne rmmenmiiers 2 | oe} we WP ny. 233 | 9 81 68 90 4.4 
LI TIECTCIE CT PTL ES a ee a aS ale a 1,971 75 62 14 64 2. 6 


1 Data in this table are for New York and California only. 


The relationship between changed practices and membership in the 
extension association is brought out in Table 16. Forty-two per 
cent of the operators of farms on which practices were changed 
were farm-bureau members, as compared with 12 per cent of 
the operators of farms on which no practices were changed. Of 
the farm homes, 22 per cent of those where practices were changed 
were members of the home bureau as contrasted to 2 per cent of 
those where no practices were reported changed. Where the farm 
and home bureau is functioning as a county extension association, 
continued membership is very dependent upon effective extension 
work. That extension effort is not limited to members of the co- 
operating farmers’ organizations, is evidenced by the fact that more 
than half of the nonmembers reported had been reached by the 
extension service. 


TaBLE 16.—Relationship of number of farms changing practices to membership in 
extension association } 


é Poe member 
- ercent- oi— 
Group ; eee age of all | 
farms Farm Home 
bureau bureau? 
ODDS) 2 Le ee 2, 339 73 42 | 22 
TS SE SE ae Sap ee Sr 850 27 12 | 2 


1 Most of the data in this table are for three States only, Colorado not being included. 
? Data in this column are for New York and California only. 


PARTICIPATION IN EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 


Of the 3,954 farms included in this study, 586 or 15 per cent had 
participated in extension activities through demonstrations, field 
meetings, home meetings, and similar events held:on their own 


Ae 
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farms or in their own homes. (Table 17.) Practices taught by ex- 
tension agents were accepted by 98 per cent of the farms in this 
group. In the case of 1,773 farms represented at extension activities 
held on neighboring farms or at community centers, 86 per cent re- 
ported changed practices. Of the 1,595 farms where members of 
the operators’ family had not attended any extension meeting or 
similar activity, 51 per cent adopted improved practices. ‘The.num- 
ber of improved practices adopted per farm was also much less in 
the last group. Participation in extension activities was apparently 
more important in obtaining the adoption of home practices than of 
agricultural practices, as is indicated by the relatively small per- 
centage of homes not participating in extension activities which re- 
ported changed practices. That more than half of the farms not 
participating in extension activities reported improved practices 
adopted, is indicative of the importance of such extension methods 
as news service, bulletins, and circular letters and the indirect spread 
of influence from the more direct methods. 


TasLe 17.—-Participation in extension activities as bearing on farms changing 


practices 
aera ; TE. an oO aR ’ ie = Gury a ee eee 
| Percentage of farms changing 
| Percent- practices te ate 
| Number P 
Group | of farms 28° of all ——— = | of 
farms 4 gricul- bitionde Any er 
| tural jeconomics practice | 8 
| } 4 
ct igh eh) le 4 | | 
Farms having extension activities on farm 
rim home. ss Sry. ek eae ck. te | 586 15 94 67 98 | 5.4 
Other farms participating in extension ac- | 
PIVIRIES ess cb Ue tas. ee 1,773 45 79 37 86 3.2 
Farms not participating in extension ac- | | ; 
BIUDLOS sae eee Soe ce A eee 1, 595 40 46 | 14 ‘Die PA} 


CONTACT WITH EXTENSION AGENTS 


More than two-thirds of the farms reported having been in touch 
with one or more members of the extension service staff. Of this 
number 89 per cent reported the adoption of better practices as com- 
pared with 39 per cent of the farms not enjoying such contact. 
(Table 18.) The former group also adopted nearly twice as many 
practices per farm as the latter group. There is naturally a very 
close relationship between participation in extension activities and 
contact with extension workers, since a large proportion of the con- 
tacts are made in connection with attendance at demonstrations and 
meetings of various kinds. Participation in extension activities, 
however, would seem to be more productive from the standpoint of 
changed practices than mere contact with extension workers. 


TasBLEe 18.—Contact with extension workers as related to farms changing practices 


| Percentage of farms changing | Average 
Numb | Percent- practices - number 

Group ei 3 age of all aE naka Ti Ses of 
of 1arms | ‘farms P practices 
Agricul: | Home | Any | ¢hanged 

tural (economics practice | © 

: oe —— cane 

In touch with extension workers--.-_--_---- 2, 732K, 69 83 43 89 | 3.6 
Not in touch with extension workers----_- dl, 222 31 35 9 | 39 | 1.9 
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MEMBERSHIP, PARTICIPATION, AND CONTACT 


In Table 19 an attempt is made to bring out the combined influence 
of membership in the extension association and participation in 
extension activities or contact with extension agents. Where the 
farmer or farm woman was affiliated with the extension association 
and also made an effort to get in touch with the representatives of 
the extension service, 93 per cent reported changed practices. Where 
only one of these conditions was satisfied, 72 per cent adopted new 
practices. In the case of the remaining farms, where the operators 
had never been members of the extension association or had never 
got in touch with extension workers, 24 per cent reported changed 
practices. This would seem to indicate the importance of wide- 
spread membership in the extension association, if such a plan of or- 
ganization is followed, combined with active participation in exten- 
sion activities. That the influence of extension is also being felt one 
the farms and in the homes not ostensibly interested in the work, is 
evidenced by the fact that of the nonmembers of the extension asso- 
ciation who had never attended an extension meeting or other activity 
and who had never called at the extension office or invited an exten- 
sion agent to the farm, nearly a fourth reported putting into practice 
teachings of the extension service. 


TABLE 19.—Relationship of membership in extension associations and participation 
in extension activities or contact with. extenston workers to number of farms 
' changing practices} 


Percentage of farms changing 
practices Average 
Nimber| Percent- number 
Group atin 1 Pee of all of 
farms Agricul- | Home Any | aca 
tural economics practice g 
A—Farms Satisfying both of the following 
conditions: (1) Membership in farm or 
home bureau—present or past; (2) 
participation in extension activities or 
contact with extension workers_-_-__-____ 1, 651 52 87 50 93 4.1 
B—Farms Satisfying but one of the above 
CUBMIIGIIS ST ae ee yer eet Sr rais ! 889 28 66 20 72 2.3 
C—Farms satisfying neither of the above 
FUELS Te eee SS PS A es ee 649 | 20 21 6 24 1.9 


1 Data in this table are for three States only, Colorado not being included. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


Children were reported on 66 per cent of the 3,954 farms. The 
average number of children on these farms was 2.6 (Table 20). No 
account was made of children under 21 years of age who had left the 
farm. In three States, information was obtained relative to the ages 
of all children on farms. A classification of these children according 
to age groups indicates that only 42 per cent cf the farms had boys 
and girls of club age (10 to 20 years), and that the average number of 
boys and girls cf club age on these farms was 2. Thirteen per cent of 
all farms and 29 per cent of the farms with young people of club age 
were represented in club work. In the three States where the in- 
formation was obtained, 21 per cent of the boys and girls from 10 to 
20 years of age either were carrying on a junior project or had carried 
on one at some previous time. (Fig. 6.) Junior demonstrations 
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were mentioned as an influence in bringing about the adoption of 2.1 
per cent of the 9,833 practices changed in four States. The highest 
percentage of practices in connection with which the influence of 
junior demonstrations was reported was 10.3 in a county having em- 
ployed a club agent for several years. 


TaBLE 20.—Relationship of boys’ and girls’ club work to changed practices on farms 
and in homes 


Percentage. of farms'reportineichildren livingven farm: cc ea eee ee ee eee 66. 0 
1, Average numberof children ‘onythese\fatens. oo nine ee he ae ee ee eee ee 2.6 
Pereentace of farms with children 10'to 20 years of age_ 222-2 2 LS Ue ie eat gee 142.0 
Average number of children 10 to 20 years of age on these farms__-.-____...------------------- 2.0 
Percentage of farms with children of all ages represented in club work-_-____--__---__--__--__----- 13.0 
Percentage of farms with children 10 to 20 years represented in club work__.____-__________---_--- 1 29.0 
Percentarze of children 10 to'20"years of age im Glulbiwork. = so2. ene eee ee ee eee 121.0 
Percentage of practices adopted or changed through influence of junior demonstrations____._.__--- I 


Fic. 6.—The Daisy View sewing club holds a meeting. Twenty-one per cent of the boys and girls of 
club age (10 to 20 years) either were enrolled in club work or had been at some previous time 


SUBJECT-MATTER SPECIALISTS 


In the four States cooperating in this study, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the number of specialists employed to back up the county 


extension agents. In New York, for example, the State specialist 


force is equivalent to about one full-time worker per county, whereas 
Colorado has one specialist for about six counties. The average 
for the four States is about one full-time specialist for two counties. 

Nearly a third (29 per cent) of all the farms involved in this study 
had been in touch with one or more specialists. (Table 21.) Nearly 
a fourth of those reporting changed practices mentioned the influence 
of the specialist. In connection with practices changed, the special- 
ist’s influence was reported in 18 per cent of the cases. Although 
the specialist’s task may be largely that of training county extension 
agents in subject-matter extension, in practice he apparently makes 
direct contacts with a considerable proportion of the farming people 
and is a recognized factor in influencing the adoption of improved 


practices. 


1 For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa. 
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TasLe 21.—Relationship of subject-matter specialists to changed farm and home 


practices 
Percentage of all farms reporting contact with specialists__-.--_----------- i Mel) fe 29 
Percentage of farms reporting adoption of new practices__---------------_--- bn bane open en eee 74 
Percentage of farms reached reporting influence of specialists__-__----~-_-------------- cS 24 
Percentage of practices adopted or changed through influence of specialists___.-_______-____-__--_---___- 18 


ATTITUDE TOWARD EXTENSION 


In the case of the 3,405 farms in New York, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia, from which records were obtained, information was reported 
regarding the attitude of the farming people toward extension work. 
Sixty-six per cent (2 farms out of 3) were reported as being favorable 
to extension activities. (Table 22.) Twenty-four per cent, or 1 
out of 4, were recorded as indifferent to the work. Active opposition 
was noted in 4 per cent of the cases, or on the part of only 1 farm in 
25. No attitude was reported for the remaining 6 per cent of the 
farms. 

Now that extension has become established, it is gratifying to note 
that it has the approval of such a large percentage of the farming 
people. The opposition to the work, although it may be vociferous 
at times, is apparently not widespread among the actual tillers of 
the soil. The indifferent group presents an extension problem of 
considerable importance. 


TABLE 22.—Aititude toward extension as indicated by opinions expressed by 


farmers } 
Group i paid of | Percentage 
eeECL TELLS PTE DD bed Sos EEE aS EES AR ee ee Be eee ek ee 3, 405 | 100 
eT TILL ATE E122 pe es ee ee ee Sk eee ee ee 2, 246 66 
UTE EES Sn cope er Dk ee aa ae a AS le 812 24 
oS = aS SS ee es aaa ee eS 151 a 
LL RST LEIVLi TAL ea eee 196 6 


\ 

| otal a etl ia 

| ! For three States only, as this information was not obtained in Iowa. 
SUMMARY 


The study includes 3,954 farms or 94 per cent of all the farms located 
in typical areas of seven counties of four States concerning which 
information was obtained by representatives of the Federal and 
State extension services. 
| On 74 per cent of the farms, or in the case of practically three farms 
_ out of four, extension effort had brought about the adoption of one 
_ or more improved practices. 
. A total of 9,833 different practices were adopted, or an average of 
_ 3.4 practices per farm reached. 
: ih sce ties methods were reported as having influenced the adop- 

tion of improved practices on 68 per cent of the farms, object-lesson 
methods on 58 per cent, and personal-service methods on 27 per 
cent. Forty-nine per cent of the farms reported indirect influences. 
Although the adult demonstration and the meeting head the list of 
extension methods in the percentage of practices influenced with 42 
and 41.4 -per cent respectively, the importance of other methods, 
such as news service, bulletins, farm visits, office calls, and the like 
must not be overlooked. The indirect influence of extension was 
reported in connection with 26 per cent of the practices adopted. 


. 
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A somewhat higher proportion of owner-operators than of tenant- 
operators were reached by extension, but the difference is not suffi- 
ciently great to be o« much significance. | 

The percentage of farms adopting improved practices increases 
directly with the size of the farms. The difference, however, is not 
of great importance. 

istance from the county extension office and nature of roads had 
little it any bearing upon the effectiveness of the extension organi- 
zation. 

In those States where an association of rural people has been formed 
to cooperate with public agencies in forwarding ‘extension work, 
membership in this extension association has had an important bear- 
ing upon the adoption of improved practices. Nearly 40 per cent 
more of the members than of the nonmembers reported changed 
practices. They also adopted nearly twice as many improved prac- 
tices per farm. Continued membership in the extension association 
is apparently closely related to effective extension teaching. 

More than 90 per cent of those taking part in extension activities, 
such as the conducting of demonstrations, attendance at meetings, 
and the like, put into use some of the better practices observed as 
compared mak 50 per cent of those not so participating. 

Being in personal touch with representatives of the extension 
service through farm and home visits, office calls, correspondence, 
attendance at meetings, and the like was also an important factor 
in spreading better practices. Not only did more than twice as many 
of those making such contacts report changed practices as compared 
with those not enjoying such contact, but they also adopted nearly 
twice as many practices per farm and home. 

The importance of the indirect spread of influence of extension is 
brought out by the fact that extension teachings were accepted by 
24 per cent of the farms where the operators were not members of 
the extension association, had never participated in an extension 
activity, and had never gotten in touch with representatives of the 
extension service. 

Twenty-one per cent of the boys and girls of club age (10 to 20 
years) either were enrolled in junior project work or had previously 
carried on such a project. Junior demonstrations were mentioned as 
having helped to bring about the adoption of 2.1 per cent of all prac- 
tices changed. 

The subject-matter specialists located at the State agricultural 
college made contacts with nearly a third of the farms studied and a 
fourth of the farms reporting changed practices gave partial credit 
at least to subject-matter specialists. 

Two persons out of three were reported as actively in favor of 
extension work as compared with 1 person out of 25 actively opposed. 
Twenty-four per cent of the people interviewed were not particularly 
interested in extension. 

Satisfactory as has been the progress of extension in reaching rural 
people, the task of getting more farmers and home makers to accept 
extension teaching, and all to adopt more improved farm and home 
practices, presents a challenge to extension workers. 
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